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Akt. IX. — America in Africa. 

I. 

1. Africa to-day is the realm of romance. It is the central fasci- 
nation of the scholar, the explorer, the philanthropist, the man of 
business. It is the one spot of earth which draws all eyes and 
hearts to its majestic mysteries. Books of travel, voluminous and 
costly, are pouring constantly from the presses of Europe and 
America. When a geographical congress was held in Brussels last 
autumn, the King of the Belgians expressed a willingness to pre- 
side, provided the topic for consideration was Africa. Its explorers 
are feted, and receive the costliest medals from kings and learned 
societies. To get the first name in modern discovery one nrust de- 
vote himself to Africa. From Mungo Park to Cameron, its explor- 
ers hold the highest rank. Barth and Lander, Grant and Speke, 
Schweinfurth, Stanley, and Baker, surpass their rivals in other re- 
gions. We care but little for Schuyler and Burnaby in Turkistan, 
for Burton in Arabia, Arnold in Persia, Wallace in the Archipelago, 
or travellers in China and Japan, in comparison with the admiration 
in which we hold the African discoverers. Chief of all travellers, by 
uncontested suffrage, is Livingstone, who spent a lifetime in thread- 
ing its jungles, floating down its rivers, circumnavigating its lakes, 
crossing its paradises, dwelling in its villages ; who penetrated more 
unknown lands and disclosed them to the civilized world than any 
traveller of any age. 

Nor is the romance losing any of its attractions. Like a myste- 
rious story, it grows more mysterious as the plot proceeds to the 
denouement. One would suppose the marvellous discoveries by 
Speke and Grant of the great Nile lakes, the magnificent march 
and narrative of Baker, the revelations of Schweinfurth and Barth, 
and especially the profuse discoveries of Livingstone, might have 
palled the appetite. But, like Caesar's ambition, it grows by what 
it feeds upon. And Cameron's fearful tour and Stanley's bold 
explorations only find a public growing more and more hungry 
with every bonne louche these travellers can toss it. 
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The reduction of the limits of unexplored territory only makes 
the secrets yet concealed the more tantalizing. When Cameron 
spends months in Central Africa trying to get the brutal chief to 
consent to his visiting a reputed lake, which he thinks is connected 
with the river Kongo, and is at last compelled to abandon the project, 
and to " step westward " leaving the mystery unsolved, every reader, 
stung to like passion for research with himself, is ready to follow 
him in the renewal of his effort, and never rest till on the bosom of 
that lake, and drifting thence on the broad river to the western sea. 

The belt of the absolutely unknown is decreasing annually, but, 
like all fortresses, the unsubdued part is the strongest and most 
defiant. We have crept down from Egypt a thousand miles. We 
have pushed up from the eastern coast a thousand miles. From 
Khartoum to Victoria Nyanza, from Zanzibar to Tanganyika, the 
country is well known. No secrets remain there of any especial 
value, though Colonel Long seeks to manufacture some from a bold 
raid of his on the track from Gondokoro to Victoria, a region traversed 
and abundantly described by previous investigators. Even South 
Africa, below the parallel of Zanzibar and Loando, is quite well 
known. At Lake Nyassa missionaries are located, who are seek- 
ing to connect that lake with Tanganyika, some five hundred miles 
to the north. A chain of posts will soon unite this lake and Vic- 
toria Nyanza, wnich is already united with the Lower Nile. So 
that from Alexandria to Cape Town we may consider African ex- 
ploration done, and African colonization begun. 

The region yet unknown lies north of Cameron's line, which was 
substantially that of Livingstone years ago, to the borders of the 
Saharan Desert, and west of the lake system from Nyassa to Albert. 
There rise the rivers that flow into the Atlantic, — the Niger, the 
Kongo, and other famous streams. Not one of these is fully ex- 
plored. The Niger has been penetrated the farthest, but much of 
that still remains a secret, while the mystery of the Lualaba and 
Kongo is still unsolved. It is not certain that they are the same. 
This vast tract, covering the real heart of Africa, all its vital organs, 
and which Schweinfurth never visited, though he calls his book 
" The Heart of Africa," nor Long, though he boastfully entitles his 
" Central Africa," nor Cameron, nor Livingstone, is the object of 
every eye turned in that direction, and the ambition of every ex- 
plorer who touches that shore. Cameron says some natives who 
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had visited the lower edge of it report " a country of large moun- 
tains wooded to the summits, and valleys filled with such dense 
forests that they travelled four or five days in succession without 
seeing the sun." " The equatorial regions of dense forests in Cen- 
tral Africa is still one of the greatest tcrraz incognitas of the globe." * 

2. But Africa is not only the land of romance, it is the land of the 
future. A romance once read is rejected. A secret once solved is 
spurned. If the unknown is miraculous, so the known is despised. 
" Ignotum mirabile ; res cognita sordet." When the North Pole 
is discovered all interest in the problem will disappear, for it can 
never be utilized. But Africa is more than a romance ; it is a 
reality. It has a future as great as our own continent, perhaps 
greater. It is a land of wonderful abundance, animal, mineral, 
and vegetable, a land of rivers and mountains and plains and 
forests, of every variety and of unequalled richness. To it the eyes 
of commerce, no less than of science, are turned. " You see you 
are to lose America as a market," says an American to an English- 
man at the Philadelphia Exposition ; " whither will you go ? " 
" To Africa," was the quick reply. England has already gone there. 
She controls Egypt and the Cape Colony, the extreme north and 
south. She holds two thousand miles of the west coast under her 
sway. She rules from Zanzibar through Abyssinia to Suez. She 
means to possess Africa, as she now possesses India. 

Less active, but not inactive, is Germany, whose ships and fac- 
tories are on the western coast, whose travellers are among the most 
resolute of explorers. France, holding Algiers, the Gambia, and 
the Gaboon, is not without interest in Africa. The Dutch and Por- 
tuguese and Spanish have not surrendered the rich spoils which 
their earliest discoveries gave into their hands. 

Africa is looked upon as the greatest of unappropriated treasures 
on the world's map to-day. America, three and almost four hundred 
years ago, was the chief object of desire on the part of European 
nationalities, and Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England 
fought for the prize, and continued fighting for over three cen- 
turies. So Africa to-day is the centre of European attraction, in 
the interests of commerce no less than in those of science and hu- 
manity. 

Chief of these nations in her commercial activity is Great Brit- 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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ain. No other nation has an approximate control of that conti- 
nent. Two lines of steamers connect Liverpool with the west 
coast. One steamer leaving every two weeks gives to that coast a 
steamer every week, either going out or returning. Almost equally 
1 umerous are her South, and East African steamers, while her 
connections with the Nile and the Eed Sea are closer than with 
her colonies in America, or even than with her Empire in India. 
England has girdled Africa preparatory to transferring it as a whole 
to her own flag. 

Nor is this mere political ambition or mere love of aggrandize- 
ment. That practical nation in all its enterprises "means busi- 
ness." She has no romance for discovery, no more than has her 
great rival Eussia, or her greater rival America. She is as prac- 
tical as Mr. Gradgrind himself; cent per cent is her motto. As 
was that of Spain in her American conquests, as was that of 
Eome in all her conquests, so is England's to-day. " "Will it pay ? " 
is her wise question; "It shall pay," her wiser answer. She extir- 
pates the slave-trade and slavery in order that she may have more 
purchasers of her wares, more producers of material which shall 
buy these wares. She sends thither her traders, her sailors, and 
her soldiers, that she may make profitable returns to her own 
wealth. If not many captives, she has brought much traffic back 
to her Eome, " whose value doth the general coffers fill." Her fifty 
vessels a year at the western ports, her like close connections with 
Cape Colony, her closer ones with Egypt, mean money, and all 
which that involves. Every steamer goes out loaded to the Plimsoll 
line, and above it, if the owner dare, with the products of her farms 
and factories. Two stores are " run " on the ship, — the forecastle 
or Cheap John, and the cabin or Oxford Street. Broadway and 
Bowery have their representatives on all these lines. You can buy 
anything from a hawk to a hand-saw, only you buy the hawks in 
the shape of pigs and chickens on the outward-bound steamers, 
and in the shape of parrots and monkeys on the homeward-bound. 
" Do you wish for some potatoes ? " said a sweet Scotch brogue to 
me on the Senegal, as I mounted her ladder and stood on her deck 
in the harbor of Monrovia. "What our party did want, it. got, — 
straw hats, umbrellas, shoes, collars, neckties. Had we asked for 
silks or broadcloth, for chairs or bedsteads, for anything or every- 
thing, it could have been supplied, at twice its value forward, at 
four times its value from the chief steward. 
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These variety-stores stop at every port and " coigne of vantage " 
from the Gambia to Benguela. They are six to ten weeks on the 
voyage out. They dispose of all their " truck " at or before they 
reach their last port. On their return they stop at the same ports, 
picking up ivory, palm-oil, palm kernels from which oil will be 
pressed in European mills, camwood and other dye-woods, sugar, 
coffee, gold-dust, birds, and smaller wild animals. The net profits 
of one of these trips must not be less than £ 5,000 sterling, or 
$25,000. Such is the traffic already going forward with great 
activity and profit on the west coast of Africa. 

But the European governments not only look to Africa as the 
future outlet for their manufactures, they also see in it an outlet 
for their population. The explorers of the Nile basin had respect 
to the colonizing quality of the continent. Baker refers to it. 
Cameron speaks of it in the last and not least valuable contribu- 
tion to African exploration. It is already well developed at Sierra 
Leone, at Lagos, and at other ports on the west coast, while in 
South Africa it is become a strong colony. The beauties of the 
land Livingstone, Baker, and Cameron never tire of praising. Thus 
Cameron speaks of one view not far from the west coast : 

" As we went forward the scenery increased in beauty, and at last I 
was constrained to halt, and surrender myself to the enjoyment of the 
view which lay before me. 

" I will content myself with asserting that nothing could be more 
lovely than this entrancing scene, this glimpse of Paradise. To describe 
it would be impossible. Neither poet with all the wealth of word- 
imagery, nor painter with almost supernatural genius, could by pen or 
pencil do full justice to the country of Bailunda. 

" In the foreground were glades of woodland varied with knolls 
crowned by groves of large English-looking trees, sheltering villages 
with yellow thatched roofs ; shumbas, or plantations, with the green of 
young crops and bright red of newly hoed ground in vivid contrast, and 
running streams flashing in the sunlight ; while in the far distance of 
endless and pleasing variety of form, gradually fading away until they 
blended with the blue of the sky. Overhead there drifted fleecy white 
clouds ; and the hum of bees, the bleating of goats, and crowing of 
cocks broke the stillness of the air."* 

Such is the land awaiting colonization. Pictures of equal beauty 

* Across Africa, pp. 410, 411. 
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fill the pages of every traveller but Long, who, to make his adven- 
tures the more marvellous, has to write down the landscape to the 
uttermost of his capacity. Yet, as he visited only a bit of the 
continent, and that at the marshy connections of great lakes, and 
that too at the rainiest season, we may take his notions of the 
continent itself with as much discount as we should those of one 
who, describing the overflow of the bayous of the Gulf in the spring, 
should declare them to be a sample of Pennsylvania valleys or the 
prairies of Iowa. Colonization will as certainly follow trade there 
as it has here, and the Africa of adventure become the Africa of 
occupation. 

3. But what has this to do with America in Africa ? Much every 
way. We have an Africa in America. The air has been full of 
that Africa for almost half a century. It is full of it to-day. The 
solution of the Americo-Afric problem is slow and unsteady, 
though advances towards it, as towards the solution of the African 
geographical problem, are plainly perceptible, if we observe large 
spaces of time. From the seizure of naked people on their native 
coast, and the horrors of " the middle passage," to the emancipation 
and enfranchisement of their children, and their partial advance- 
ment to political and social equality with their enslavers, the steps 
are marked and marvellous. What yet remains before the presi- 
dential promise is fulfilled of blotting out the color-line, is but a 
trifle to that already achieved, though the path to its accomplish- 
ment may be long, costly, and even bloody, as has been the road 
to the heights already attained. Africa in America is an accom- 
plished fact. In the whole continent, including its islands, there 
are probably more than ten millions which draw some of their 
blood from that source. In our own land there are over five mil- 
lions, and their number is steadily progressing. The census of 
1880, if it takes cognizance of these distinctions in blood, which a 
national census of such a conglomerate people as ours would do 
well to avoid, will find, we think, that, despite the oppression, pov- 
erty, and enforced, and often too willing, degradation of this portion 
of our fellow-citizens, perhaps in consequence thereof, their ratio of 
progress in population is in advance of that of any other class, not 
excepting the Irish, or the German- American. There is no possi- 
bility that this great and growing portion of our population will 
be deported to Africa. As well expect the Anglo-American to be 
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deported to Great Britain. The African is the forerunner of the 
Englishman. He was brought over by the Spaniards in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. The first permanent English settle- 
ment was not established until the beginning of the seventeenth. 
So that the Anglo-American is almost a century the junior of the 
Afric- American. Whatever contributions he may make to the 
settlement of America in Africa, he will not perceptibly diminish 
his numbers' here ; nor will the problem going forward to its solu- 
tion here — the problem of the Declaration of Independence, the 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of all men — be perceptibly affected 
by any emigration to Africa, however extensive and persistent. 

Nor, it should be said, will America in Africa be of any one 
class exclusively of the American population. While undoubt- 
edly many of partial African descent will be among its colo- 
nists, others of pure European descent will likewise go. As we 
have seen, England not only looks on Africa as a field of romance 
and a mart of business, but a land to be occupied. So will white 
colonists settle in those midland perfections of soil and climate as 
numerously as they have in Australian wildernesses, and more 
numerously than they have in the plains of India. 

The first movement to bring Africa and America into closer 
relations was from New England. April 7, 1773, Eev. Samuel 
Hopkins, of Newport, E. L, visited Eev. Ezra Stiles, afterwards 
President of Yale College. His object was to educate two pious 
youths of African origin, and send them to that land as mission- 
aries. August 31 following, these two clergymen united in an 
appeal for aid to this enterprise. February 7, 1774, ladies in Dr. 
Hopkins's congregation made their first contribution. Other soci- 
eties and individuals in Massachusetts and Connecticut also con- 
tributed. November 21 following, two of the young men sailec 
for New York, on their way to Princeton, N J., to be educated 
under Dr. Witherspoon. November 24, bills were drawn on London 
for amounts collected in England and Scotland in aid of this enter- 
prise. The War of the Eevolution put a stop to this undertaking. 

This was. the first effort that looked towards entering Africa 
from America. It occurred a little over a century ago. It was a 
missionary effort, and did not intend anything of a governmental 
or colonizing character. It was simply to send Christian teachers 
to that continent, as they are sent to any other heathen land for 
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religious and not political considerations. These efforts were in- 
terrupted by the "War of Independence. They were renewed by 
Dr. Hopkins after the war. Efforts were made to send out a col- 
ony in 1789, but failed of success. Granville Sharpe at that time 
founded the Sierra Leone Colony, and quite a company was sent 
thither from Nova Scotia. Dr. Hopkins sought to add to them 
a colony from New England, but failed to carry out his purpose. In 
1791 he secured the organization of a society in Connecticut, and 
in 1793 preached before a like society in Providence. He died in 
1803, and may be justly considered the father of this movement, 
though it did not take living shape till some years after his death. 

The second and less reputable, but more potent, source of its 
origin was from Virginia. The Virginia Legislature, in secret 
session, December 31, 1800, adopted this resolution: — 

" Resolved, That the Governor be requested to correspond with the 
President of the United States on the subject of purchasing lands 
without the limits of the State, whither persons obnoxious to the laws, 
or dangerous tothe peace of society, may be removed." 

Governor Monroe, in communicating this resolution to President 
Jefferson, gave the meaning of the words " obnoxious " and " dan- 
gerous." A conspiracy of slaves had been discovered in Kich- 
mond, and the leaders had been sentenced to death. They 
thought banishment a milder punishment. Probably they feared 
many other slaves, and especially free persons, were involved in 
the conspiracy, and they wished to get rid of more than they 
dared to execute. That this last was the real motive was seen 
in the resolution adopted the year following, January 6, 1802, di- 
recting correspondence " for the purpose of obtaining a place out 
of the limits of" the United States, "to which free negroes or 
mulattoes, and such as may be emancipated, may be sent, or may 
choose to remove." The free negroes and the half-breeds, whose 
white blood made them objects of dislike and dread, were those 
who were chiefly to be considered in the Virginia movement. 
Mr. Jefferson entered warmly into this movement, but nothing 
came of it. 

In Williams College in 1808 may be found the third and suc- 
cessful attempt to put America into Africa. Samuel J. Mills, the 
founder of American foreign missions, was also the founder of 
African colonization. He did not begin to agitate this subject 
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until three or four years afterwards. IrT1815 he had succeeded in 
directing public attention to this question. In 1816 the secret 
resolutions of the Virginia Legislature became known to Mr. Mer- 
cer, a member of the House of Delegates of that State, and he se- 
cured their read option. Mr. Monroe, the governor at its passage,, 
was then President. 

The South by this time had become convinced of the necessity 
of some such action, from what they considered prudential con- 
siderations. Many States therefore seconded the action of Vir- 
ginia, and though undoubtedly the purpose of Mr. Mills and of 
Dr. Hopkins was benevolent, whether wise or not, yet it cannot 
be thought that such resolves as those which were readopted by the 
Virginia Legislature, and which were the basis of action in Mary- 
land and other States, had anything directly or intentionally to do 
with the advancement of the Anglo- African. It was to relieve a 
local danger, not to discharge a Christian duty or found a new 
State, that this action was taken. Undoubtedly many who joined 
in it were actuated by higher motives. The throbbings of the 
new birth of emancipation stirred the heart and conscience of the 
land. Emancipation without expatriation seemed to many an im- 
possibility. They therefore sought emancipation through expa- 
triation. But others sought through this process to become rid of 
those " free negroes and mulattoes " who were " obnoxious to the 
laws or dangerous to the peace of society." 

The Colonization Society was organized January 1, 1817. It 
sent out two explorers, New England ministers, Kev. Samuel J. 
Mills, and Eev. Ebenezer Burgess. They sailed November 16, 

1817, visited England, and arrived at Sierra Leone March 22, 

1818. The Sierra Leone authorities received them hospitably, 
according to instructions from the home authorities, but did not, 
conceal their dislike to having an American colony established 
in their vicinity. They have not got over that dislike yet. They 
explored the coast to Sherbro, only a short distance below Sierra 
Leone, not visiting any portion of the present Eepublic. They 
left Sierra Leone May 22, two months after their arrival, and Mills 
died on his voyage the 16th of the month following. 

The enterprise languished, and would undoubtedly have died but 
for a new force impelling the movement. The foreign slave-trade 
had ceased as a legal traffic after 1808, but slaves were still smug- 
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gled into the South. Georgia in 1817 ordered that such slaves 
should be taken from the importers, and sold at auction for the 
benefit of the State treasury, but allowed the Colonization Society 
to take them to Africa, provided it reimbursed the State for its 
expenses in recovering them from their illegal owners. Con- 
gress did not interfere with those who had been brought into the 
States, but provided that all who were captured on the high seas 
should be carried back to Africa. The first emigrants, therefore, 
were not Americans, nor even those who could speak the English 
language, but native Africans returned to their own shores. Three 
hundred were thus sent back in 1820, while only eighty-eight man- 
umitted or free Americans accompanied them. President Mon- 
roe had been so active and earnest in this matter that the chief 
town was called by his name. His zeal, as one can see from the 
secret resolution of 1801, was far more political than philan- 
thropic. It was to relieve the slave States of a dangerous class 
more than to build up an America on African shores. This desire 
was affected by the general feeling of the age that the ocean slave- 
trade must be extinguished, though in the last year of the last 
century over one hundred thousand of these victims had been 
borne across the ocean. 

It should be said that these recaptured and returned Africans 
have been among the best Liberian citizens. They did not abide 
in slavery long enough to become weakened by its power. They 
have proved themselves among the most industrious and energetic 
of the colonists. 

In 1820, then, the American colony of eighty-eight persons 
landed on the shores of Africa. They were long looking for a hab- 
itation. They did not get a permanent foothold until 1822, the 
jealousy of the English and the natives preventing earlier success. 
January 7, 1822, they found their Plymouth Eock on a small island 
at Cape Mesurado, a few rods from the shore. April 25 they 
effected a permanent lodgement on the continent. 

Even then the enterprise was on the point of being abandoned. 
But for one man it would have been. Rev. Elijah Johnson, who 
had walked the beach from Sherbro to Mesurado, a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, carrying his babe in his arms, became the Elder 
Brewster of the Pilgrims. The agents of the society were tired 
out. They wished to give up the undertaking. The few colonists 
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chose rather to return to the evils that they had known than to 
endure those upon them and before them there. But this minister 
declared he would not retreat. " I have been two years searching 
for a home in Africa," he said. " I have found it. I shall stay 
here." No wonder that a marble monument to his memory stands 
in the grounds of the only public building owned and occupied by 
the Republic in the capital ; the only marble monument yet erected 
by the citizens of the Republic to any of her settlers or sons. 

Not less significant and prophetic was his act and word when 
the captain of a British man-of-war offered to protect him from the 
natives if he would cede a few feet of ground on Cape Mesurado 
to that government, where they might simply erect a flag. Much 
as he needed their help to overcome the enemy thronging upon 
them, his American instincts " caught the full significance of the 
request, and he promptly declined, saying, " It would cost more to 
pull down that flag than it will to whip the natives ! " 

In August of that year Ashmun arrived, the most energetic of all 
the governors of the colony. In November they had their first battle 
with the natives, — eight hundred against thirty-five. In December 
their second, twice the number of assailants against less than the 
first number of defenders. In each case the handful conquered 
and the contest for that portion of the land ceased from that hour. 

This is the story of the planting of America in Africa. It has 
been repeated in multitudinous shapes, till it is as well known and 
well worn as the story of the Pilgrims. The accession of new 
lands, the retirement of the Colonization Society from the manage- 
ment of affairs, because the European traders would not recognize 
their government, the erection of a republic, the administration 
thereof, have been put before our public in so many forms that no 
one is ignorant of the main facts. Even their presidents are as well 
known to us as our own, and Roberts is as familiar a name to Amer- 
icans as Washington, with whom the Liberians like to compare him. 

There are, however, points upon which less is known. The 
American public has been compelled, the last two decades, to turn 
its attention to the Afric-American in its own land. It has been 
compelled to wrestle with the problem of emancipation, a vastly 
greater theme than that of colonization. It has been compelled to 
settle that problem on the field of wasting war. It has been com- 
pelled to consider the problems that have arisen out of that settle- 
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ment, the permanency of the Union, enfranchisement, civil rights, 
education, and other duties of an imperatively national obligation 
It is far from having exhausted these obligations. Can it, ought 
it, to look across the seas and be kindly affectioned towards a col- 
ony planted more than half a century ago, in contempt and weak- 
ness immeasurable : planted by captured natives and by expatriated 
slaves, who had been crushed by local laws, so that neither writing 
nor reading, nor handicrafts, except in rare instances, nor self-reli- 
ance, nor experience in political or any other matters, had been 
enjoyed by any of them ? 

Look at the colony after the lapse of this half-century, and see 
if it has attained in any direction to the stature of manhood ; see 
if America in Africa has any value to America in America. "We 
shall leave out of consideration its religious and educational con- 
dition, since the scope of our purpose will not allow of that ex- 
amination. The commercial and political condition and relations 
of Liberia will occupy our attention. 

We ought, first of all, not to expect a very great showing. What 
was any English colony in America fifty years after its settlement ? 
In 1670 Massachusetts had hardly penetrated beyond the seaboard. 
In 1675, more than fifty years after her Pilgrims landed at their 
Cape Mesurado, King Philip planned the destruction of the colony 
and wellnigh executed his purpose. He destroyed many villages 
and ravaged the frontier settlements, which only extended about 
twenty miles west of Boston. A few towns on the Connecticut had 
been planted, as they have to-day on the St. Paul's Eiver, the Con- 
necticut of Liberia. But the country a dozen miles back from the 
coast was practically a wilderness inhabited by savages. 

Equally unsettled were New York and Virginia in 1660 and 1670. 
The little colonies were dependent entirely on the home govern- 
ment for protection and even for preservation. It took a hundred 
years more before they were strong enough to stand alone and to 
resist Indian and French attacks, and even these were not repelled 
without the aid of troops from the motherland. Let not then Li- 
beria be lightly esteemed if at the end of fifty years she is no 
farther advanced than Plymouth and Connecticut and Virginia 
were in the same lapse of time. If she is equal to these she is 
superior; for if with her far inferior advantages she has attained an 
equal condition, she is entitled to the greater honor. 

Gilbert Haven. 



